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RayIEADERS of Rabelais cherish genial 
| memories of Gargantua. With that 
minute precision not unfamiliar to 
masters of the art of romancing, we 
are told that the giant required 
merely for the body of his shirt 
nine hundred ells of linen, a trifle of three 
hundred more going to the gussets. A pair of 
shoes used up eleven hundred cow-hides, exactly 
four hundred and six ells of velvet serving for 
the uppers. His toothpick was an elephant’s 
tusk. Daily for his sustenance were milked 
seventeen thousand nine hundred and thirteen 
cows. Being the creation of a Frenchman, he was 
of course fond of salad, and once incidentally 
swallowed five pilgrims (and their staves) who 
had carelessly climbed up among the leaves of 
the lettuce cultivated for his refection. 

It was whispered at the time that in this fable 
Rabelais desired to call attention to the extrava- 
gance of the French Court, and to the large sums 
drawn from a labouring people to minister to the 
pleasure of their sovereign. Such satire, elaborated 
for application to the Court and customs of Queen 
Victoria, would fall dolefully flat. The English 
have no extravagance in high places to deplore. 
Rather it is among the many virtues of the pre- 
sent reign that the people have set before them 
an example of frugality in the life and household 
of the First Lady of the Land. 

Nevertheless, from a time reaching back to the 
days of Lord Brougham, there has sprung up 
fierce controversy on the question of the portion 
of the national revenue set apart for the use and 
pleasure of the Royal Family. In 1850 Lord 
Brougham brought before the House of Lords a 
motion for a return of the amount of savings on 
salaries and pensions in the Civil List. The Civil 
List Act passed on the accession of the Queen 
provided that ‘for the support of Her Majesty’s 
household and of the honour and dignity of the 
Crown there shall be granted to Her Majesty for 
her life a net yearly revenue of £385,000.’ 
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Lord Brougham did not disguise his conviction 
that very considerable parings were made on the 
various sums allotted to divers departments, the 
money thus withdrawn from specific purposes to 
which it had been assigned by act of Parliament 
being hoarded in the privy purse. He was a 
good deal hustled in the House of Lords when 
he attempted to bring on his motion. Brougham 
was ordinarily a difficult man to set aside, but 
somehow or other his motion was burked. 

More than twenty years later there was an 
historic scene in the House of Commons, in which 
Mr Auberon Herbert, to-day a sound Tory, and 
Sir Charles Dilke, who has since held Cabinet 
office, endeavoured to lift the curtain behind 
which is hidden the secrets of the disposal of the 
Civil List. Loyal members banded together to 
defeat what they regarded as an insolent, almost 
treasonable, attack on royalty. A scene of indes- 
cribable uproar followed. One well-known mem- 
ber, the late Mr Cavendish Bentinck, went out 
behind the Speaker’s chair and crowed thrice. 
That, though introducing a note of novelty into 
the debate, did not tend to quell the storm. The 
closure being non-existent, the only weapon in the 
armoury of Ministers was a motion to clear the 
House of strangers. This was carried; and, the 
press withdrawn, the allegations of Mr Auberon 
Herbert, supported by Sir Charles Dilke, never 
reached the public ear. 

Since 1873, when this incident took place, the 
question of the national bargain with the Queen 
has from time to time come up in Parliament. It 
happened on recurring proposals for grants to 
members of the Royal Family. Her Majesty has 
in exceptional degree enjoyed the blessedness that 
pertains to the full quiver. Sons and daughters 
as they grew up celebrated their majority, and 
with unbroken regularity thereafter entered upon 
the state of matrimony. The pleasure pertaining 
to these events was tempered to the shorn lamb, 
the British taxpayer, by fresh demands upon the 
earnings which in many cases he finds barely 
Nov. 24, 1900. 
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sufficient to maintain his own household. He 
learned that when in 1837 a pledge was given in 
his name to set apart considerably over a third 
of a million sterling for the Civil List, the 
bargain did not include the maintenance of Her 
Majesty’s children after they had reached their 
twenty-first year. 

The long procession to the altar is now closed. 
The last of Her Majesty’s grandchildren who may 
be pensioned at charge of the State is provided 
for, and Liberal Prime Ministers will not be 
hampered, as Mr Gladstone frequently was, by 
having to submit and insist upon carrying pro- 
posals which his following in the House of 
Commons openly resented. 

The question of the Civil List and of periodic 
augmentations in the shape of annuities and 
dowries was not born yesterday, nor even with 
the reign of her present Majesty. So far back as 
1792 it was before Parliament, being raised on a 
proposal to endow an establishment for the Duke 
of York. Charles James Fox, in favour of the 
vote, put the whole question in a nutshell when 
he asked, ‘Is the Civil List inadequate to the 
purposes of fully maintaining and supporting the 
children of the Crown ?’ 

The Civil List was settled immediately on the 
accession of the Queen. In December 1837 it was 
ordered by the House of Commons that the 
accounts of income and expenditure of the Civil 
List from the 1st of January to the 3lst of 
December 1836, with an estimate of the probable 
future charge on the Civil List of Her Majesty, 
be referred to a Select Committee of twenty-one 
members. As a basis of settlement the heads of 
the various departments of the late king’s house- 
hold were ordered to furnish full particulars of 
the expenditure during the year 1836. The com- 
mittee made short work of their allotted task. 
They took the total charges under specific head- 
ings in the various departments, and, with slight 
variation, fixed them as the amount thereafter 
to be allowed for the same department in the 
household of the Queen. 

The amount of £385,000 was subdivided into 
six classes. In the first stood Her Majesty’s privy 
purse, a sum of £60,000 a year being allotted for 
what, in an ordinary family arrangement, would 
be known as pin-money. In the second class 
were grouped the household salaries. In the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department these foot up to 
£66,499 a year. The Lord Steward’s depart- 
ment draws £36,381, the Master of the Horse 
£27,650, and the Mistress of the Robes a modest 
£730 a year. For tradesmen’s bills, provision 
amounting to £172,500 per annum was made. 
For Royal Bounty and special services £9000 a 
year is provided, with £4200 for those quaint 
almsgivings with which the sovereign’s name has 
been associated for centuries. Coming down to 
merely literary, scientific, and artistic people, who 
have deserved well of their country, but have not 


found their deserts in the shape of adequate 
money payment, the munificent sum of £1200 a 
year is provided for annual division as pension. 
Finally, by way of giving the figures that rotun- 
dity dear to the heart of Mr Micawber, there is 
a sum of £8040 called ‘unappropriated money.’ 

The plan adopted by the committee was reason- 
able enough as the basis of a permanent arrange- 
ment. They must in some way arrive at the 
possible cost of the royal household, and to look 
into current accounts was as good as any other. 
But the system of adaptation may be judged from 
a single incident. The committee found that in 
the year 1836 the amount of tradesmen’s bills 
coming in to the Lord Chamberlain’s department 
amounted to £41,898. ‘Very good,’ said the com- 
mittee in effect, and taking up their pen they 
wrote down quickly £42,000 as provision for 
tradesmen’s bills in the Lord Chamberlain’s de- 
partment in the new household. It, however, 
happened that in this the last year of his reign 
William IV., unconscious of his approaching end, 
spent large sums of money in ‘doing up’? his 
favourite residence. Over £11,000 went to uphol- 
sterers and cabinetmakers; locksmiths, iron- 
mongers, and armourers divided £4000 amongst 
them ; whilst joiners and blindmakers ran away 
with a cool £1000. The total of this exceptional 
expenditure amounted to over £20,000. It might 
be supposed that the young Queen was not likely, 
through a reign long or short, to spend £11,000 a 
year with the upholsterers, and over £4000 a year 
in the ironmonger’s shop. Strictly bound by the 
narrow principle laid down for themselves, the 
committee not only accepted this extraordinary 
expenditure as the average cost certain to accrue 
from year to year through the reign just entered 
upon, but threw in £102 to make even money. 

Another example of clear profit made by the 
Civil List of to-day as compared with that on 
which it was founded appears in the Lord 
Steward’s department. The Civil List of William 
IV. was charged with the expense of maintaining 
the royal gardens, an engagement which in 1836 
cost His Majesty over £10,000. This charge is now 
borne by the State, the royal parks and pleasure- 
gardens figuring for a large sum in the estimates 
annually voted by the House of Commons. 

It will appear from these particulars that in the 
royal household everything is provided for on a 
scale of liberality to meet the charges arising out 
of the magnificent hospitality of a royal establish- 
ment. It is a proposition of unimpeachable 
mathematics that, viewing the Civil List as it 
was settled in 1837, one or two things have since 
happened. Either the amount then allocated 
must, at certain times, have been found inade- 
quate to the support of Her Majesty’s household 
and the due maintenance of the honour and 
dignity of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or at others it must have proved 
extravagantly excessive. 
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When the sum was arrived at, the committee 
had in their mind the maintenance of the Court 
according to ordinary precedent. William IV. 
was by no means a spendthrift, but he neglected 
none of those duties of ceremony and hospitality 
which from time immemorial have pertained to 
the royal state. For the first thirty years of the 
Queen’s reign the rule held good. The Court was 
kept up with at least a moderate measure of 
splendour. For the greater part of the year the 
Queen lived in the midst of her Court, from 
time to time showing herself to her people sur- 
rounded by all the attributes of royalty. For 
twenty years after the death of the Prince Consort 
the Queen lived in a state of seclusion, the cere- 
monial duties of the sovereign being abrogated. 
Since 1880 Her Majesty, to the great delight of 
her loving subjects, has occasionally been seen 
amongst them; but what are known as Court 
functions are rare, not unduly prolonged in the 
matter of time, and are not ruinously expensive. 

It follows that during the last thirty years the 
expenses of the Queen’s household cannot have 
approached the expenditure which marked the 
years previous to the death of the Prince Consort. 
Seeing the precise manner in which particular 
sums were by act of Parliament allocated to the 
expenses of particular departments, it would appear 
that in the course of years the heads of these 
departments must grievously suffer from an em- 
barrassment of riches. Happily a way out of the 
difficulty has been found. The household accounts 
audited and the surpluses ascertained, these last 
are in due course handed over to the keeper of 
the privy purse. It would not do for the Lord 
Chamberlain to put his departmental surplus into 
his pocket, nor for the Lord Steward to appro- 
priate his, nor for the Master of the Horse to ride 
off with his savings. Failing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who certainly does not get the money, 
the privy purse seems to be the natural reservoir 
for the tricklings of these surcharged founts. 

Apart from the question of savings on the Civil 
List, the provision of £60,000 a year for the privy 
purse does not represent one-half of the provision 
made by the State for the private fortune of the 
Queen. The Civil List arranged on the basis 
described, with every possible want lavishly pro- 
vided for, there was added by way of bonus the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster. This is, of 
course, a national estate, the property of the people. 
In addition to the Civil List, it was bestowed upon 
the Queen for her private use and benefit. At the 
time it brought in a moderate little revenue of 
about £20,000 a year. To-day, by careful manage- 
ment and what is known as unearned increment, 
its revenues exceed £100,000 a year. 

Beyond these provisions direct from the national 
exchequer, Her Majesty has profited by at least 
two private legacies. The Prince Consort’s will 
was relieved from the operation of the act of 
Parliament which requires the preservation in 


public registers of all wills proved in the Court 
of Probate. At the time of his death it was esti- 
mated that his accumulated property and cash 
savings amounted to a million sterling, which was 
left to the Queen. Nearly fifty years ago a miser 
named John Camden Nield left the Queen per- 
sonal property amounting to a quarter of a million 
and landed estates which increased the value of 
the bequest to nearly a million. Her Majesty’s 
style of living has not necessitated her drawing 
on the interest of these bequests, much less cf 
touching the capital. Their accumulation at com- 
pound interest in one case for nearly fifty years, 
in the other for nearly forty, make an aggregate 
that almost takes away the breath of the ten- 
pound householder. 

There remains to be added the annual savings 
on the Civil List of £100,000, extending over 
fifty years, the sum and the period being alike 
a moderate computation. If, with these figures 
before us, we contemplate 


The Queen in her counting-house 
Counting out her money, 


it will appear that the task is more severe than 
falls to the lot of any beyond perhaps half-a- 
dozen of her subjects. 

A peculiarity of the situation is, that up to a 
recent period a fundamental principle of the con- 
stitution forbade the hoarding of money by the 
sovereign. The principle in money matters estab- 
lished between the people and the sovereign was 
that, whilst one pledged itself to provide in liberal 
measure for the wants of the other, it was careful 
that there should be no putting away of money 
which might secretly or openly be used to subvert 
the liberties of the nation. The understanding was 
akin to the wholesome principle on which the hos- 
pitable board is spread. Those bidden as guests 
may eat as much as they can, but must pocket 
none. 

By the time Her Majesty had, happily, reigned 
for thirty-five years with these fructifying, ever- 
increasing rivers of gold flowing into the privy 
purse, the situation became exceedingly awkward. 
Mr Gladstone, at the time Prime Minister, privily 
appealed to, came to the royal assistance with a 
bold expedient. In 1873 his Solicitor-General 
brought in a bill which quietly, almost unnoticed, 
passed through the Commons in the closing month 
of the last session of a worn-out Parliament. It 
was called ‘The Crown Private Estates Bill’ Its 
object was to enable Queen Victoria, and any suc- 
cessor to the throne, to accumulate property and 
to give or bequeath it in the form of realty or 
personalty as an ordinary individual might do. 
The shade of Sir George Cornewall-Lewis, sup: 
posing it to have revisited old haunts on this par. 
ticular night, would have shivered as it regarded 
its old friend and pupil, Mr Gladstone, responsible 
for such a measure. Supporting in the session 
of 1857 a proposal for a dowry for the Princess 
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Royal, Sir George, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, uttered this weighty dictum: ‘It has 
been deemed a matter of policy in this country 
to strip and denude the sovereign of all heredi- 
tary property, and to render him during his 
life entirely dependent upon the bounty of 
Parliament.’ 

Behind the fortification of this constitutional 
principle, successive Ministries have defended 
fresh demands for annuities and dowries for 
members of the Royal Family. The Prince of 
Wales draws £40,000 a year, an inadequate sum 
considering the public duties relegated to him con- 
sequent on the practical withdrawal of the Queen 
from public life. It is, however, supplemented 
by an annuity of £10,000 for the Princess of 
Wales, and one of £36,000 yearly divided among 
his children. The Princess Royal, now Dowager 
German Empress, still draws her £8000 a ycar 
from the British Exchequer. £25,000 a year was 
voted to the late Duke of Edinburgh when he 
came of age. When he succeeded to the Duke- 
dom of Saxe-Coburg, one of the wealthiest in- 


heritances in Europe, inconvenient questions were 


asked in the House of Commons as. to the ; 


reasonableness of continuing a British annuity to 
one who had practically become a foreign prince. 
Protest became so threatening that there was 
every prospect of the Government being defeated 
if they persisted in defending the payment. In 
this extremity a compromise was arrived at. It 
was announced that His Royal Highness had 
graciously foregone £15,000 a year, holding on 
to the odd £10,000, a sum paid up to the date 
of his death. 

The Duke of Connaught enjoys his full annuity 
of £25,000 a year, in addition to his army pay. 
The Duke of Cambridge’s annuity of £12,000 a 
year is augmented in the same direction. The 
Queen’s three daughters and the widow of the 
Duke of Albany each draw pensions of £6000. 

These payments foot up to £168,000 a year. 
Added to the £385,000 of the Civil List, it com- 
pletes a sum of something over half-a-million a 
year passing through the Queen’s counting-house 
as the national subvention of British royalty. 


STEPHEN WHITLEDGE’S REVENGE. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


HOT African day was approach- 
ing its close, and outside the house 
the shadows of approaching night 
were drawing across the veldt. 
=J The flocks had been driven home, 

and at the Kaffir kraal, half a 
mile or so distant, the women were grinding 
the mealies for the evening repast. The farm of 
which the kraal formed a portion was a small 
one, and the owner’s residence was of a size to 
correspond. As a matter of fact it consisted of 
only two rooms—a living-room and a sleeping- 
apartment—with two or three outhouses placed 
conveniently some distance from it. The rooms 
of the farmhouse itself were roughly furnished, 
but only with absolute necessities; and each had 
a wooden ceiling and a mud floor. In the living- 
room, above the chimney-piece, a weapon of the 
rifle order was suspended. It had been used, so 
tradition said, by the owner’s father at the time 
of the great trek, and it was regarded with 
much reverence in consequence. Two or three 
pictures of a religious character hung upon the 
walls; but with these few exceptions the rooms 
were without ornament or decoration of any sort 
or description. 

Suddenly the door opened and a man entered 
the room, throwing his soft felt hat aside as he 
did so. He was somewhat more bronzed than 
when we had last seen him, but there was no 
mistaking his identity. He was the man who 
had proposed so unceremoniously that Mildred 
Garret should be his wife, and the same who had 


waited that night in the copse upon the Downs 
for Victor Benfield to pass. In the four years 
that had elapsed since that eventful evening, 
fortune, which had, in one respect, neglected him 
in England, had favoured him in the Transvaal. 
The price he had received for the mill and for the 
goodwill of the business had been doubled a dozen 
times over, until he was a rich man even for that 
land of great wealth. Yet he was not satisfied. 
He had been a successful speculator in mines, a 
successful storekeeper, a successful dealer in gold, 
diamonds, land, and half-a-hundred other things ; 
yet still there were things which money had not 
been able to buy: forgetfulness of the past and 
hopefulness for the future. He had in a measure 
recovered from his disappointment at not winning 
Mildred for his wife, but he had never been 
able to induce himself to forgive her or the man 
who had robbed him of her. If the truth must 
be told, he was not the sort of man in whom it 
is possible for time to effect a cure. With him a 
grievance remained a grievance that multiplied at 
compound interest, and every small crisis would 
either be a set forward or a set backward in his 
attempt to retrieve his loss. He had shaken the 
dust of England from his feet little more than a 
year when the news of Victor’s marriage reached 
him, followed shortly afterwards by the announce- 
ment of Lord Carlsbridge’s death and his son’s 
consequent succession to the title. All that, how- 
ever, was forgotten when war was declared, and 
Stephen found himself compelled to throw in his 
lot with one side or the other. He decided to 
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favour the Transvaal, and from that moment he 
hated England with a hatred that was the more 
violent because he was aware of his own treachery. 
In due .course he had heard of the arrival of 
Victor’s regiment in. South Africa, and had 
watched, with what interest may be imagined, 
its progress to the front.. What was more, he was 
present on the field of battle when Victor and 
other three officers and thirty-two rank-and-file 
were surrounded and made prisoners by the 
Boers. 

Next day Victor was on his way to Pretoria. 
Stephen’s heart had jumped at the thought of 
his old enemy’s humiliation ; but even that mis- 
fortune was not enough to satisfy him. He 
wanted to grind the other’s face in the dust; to 
prevent him from ever returning to Mildred. 
Only then would he be content to let bygones 
be bygones. Now he sat in the living-room of a 
Boer farmhouse, twelve miles from Pretoria, wait- 
ing for the return of a messenger he had de- 
spatched to the capital. 

‘Confound the fellow!’ he said as he threw 
down the paper he had picked up, ‘why doesn’t 
he put in an appearance? He should have been 
here two hours ago.’ 

Crossing to the door, he opened it and looked 
over the veldt. But search the plain as he would, 
no sign of a horseman could he discover; only a 
herd of oxen at the foot of a small kopje and a 
belated Kaffir trudging homewards towards his 
kraal. He returned to the room and lit the 
lamp. He had smoked half his pipe when the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs on the track outside 
caused him to hasten to the door. 

‘Is that you, Piet?’ he inquired, for it was 
now so dark that he could not see the new- 
comer’s face. ‘I’ve been expecting you these two 
hours.’ 

‘I could not get away before, the other replied 
in Dutch. ‘There is great news in the town. 
The English general, Roberts, has reached Modder 
River, and they say he is advancing to the relief 
of Kimberley. Please God, however, Cronje will 
hold him in check.’ 

When the other had finished his unsaddling, 
the two men passed into the house together. The 
new-comer was the owner of the farm, and in 
right of his proprietorship now bellowed from the 
back door to an old Kaffir woman to prepare 
his supper immediately. 

‘Now, what about your errand?’ Stephen in- 
quired with a little sharpness. ‘Were you able to 
manage 4t this time ?’ 

‘It’s all right,’ replied the Boer ; ‘he will escape 
to-night. All the preparations are made, and by 
ten o’clock he should be on the other side of the 
wall. The old Kaffir will meet him as soon as he 
is out, and bring him here with all speed. Then 
my part of the business is completed. I can’t say 
that I shall be sorry.’ 

‘You’ve been very well paid for what you’ve 


done,’ Stephen said. ‘I don’t think you have 
anything to grumble at.’ 

‘I’m not grumbling,’ replied the Boer; ‘but a 
man has to be careful when he helps an English 
officer to escape. If Oom Paul ever comes to hear 
that I have had a hand in it’—— 

‘Oom Paul is not going to know,’ Stephen re- 
turned, ‘and for your own sake you won’t be 
foolish enough to tell him. Besides, what does 
one English officer matter? They have plenty 
more.’ 

‘But why you should want this particular one 
is what I cannot understand.’ 

‘That is my own business,’ muttered Stephen, with 
an angry look on his face. ‘I want him because 
I’ve got a score to settle with him. He played 
me a dog’s trick once, and, like the fool I was, I 
didn’t take my revenge at the right time. But 
I’m going to have it now, and it will be all the 
sweeter for the time I have waited for it.’ 

‘The revenge you are going to take is to help 
him to get back to his friends—is it?’ 

‘He will never get back to his friends,’ the 
other answered. ‘I don’t mind telling you that. 
He is going for a pretty little walk about the 
Free State ; and just when he thinks his troubles 
are at an end I shall appear on the scene 
and ’—— 

‘And ?’—— 

‘Well, if you are not there to see, he won’t tell 
what will happen then. That’s enough about it. 
What time do you think he will be here?’ 

‘Not before midnight. It’s a good two hours’ 
march from the town.’ 

‘In that case I’m going to take my rest before 
he comes. Remember, he must know nothing of 
my presence here.’ 

‘He is not likely to know it if you do not show 
yourself,’ said the Boer. ‘You need not fear that 
I shall tell him.’ 

Without further ceremony, Stephen retired to 
the inner room and threw himself upon the bed. 
Before the other had finished his supper he was 
fast asleep; and as he slept he dreamt that he 
was back once more in his old Wiltshire home, 
and that Victor was calling him a cad for speak- 
ing disrespectfully of the Queen. 

Suddenly a hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a voice said, ‘Get up! He is here.’ 

Stephen rose at once. The moment he had 
waited for so long had come at last. With a 
fierce exultation in his heart, he prepared once 
more to meet the man for whom he cherished 
such a deadly enmity. Ten minutes later there 
was a low knocking at the door, and upon its 
being opened by the Boer farmer, a tired, dust- 
stained Englishman passed into the room. An 
ancient Kaffir could be seen outside, and this was 
the man to whom Lord Carlsbridge had entrusted 
his safety and his hopes of happiness. According 
to the plan he had previously arranged, the Boer 
made him welcome and placed a meal before him. 
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Stephen from the inner room watched him as he 
ate. He had him within his grasp now, and 
had no intention of letting him slip once more. 
When Victor had finished his meal and had rested 
for a time, the farmer suggested that it would be 
siler if he were to move on again. There was 
no knowing, he said, how soon the authorities 
might discover his absence and send a party out 
in search of him. 

‘I don’t know how to thank you for what you 
have done for me,’ said Victor as he rose to his 
feet. ‘What can have induced you to take such 
an interest in a total stranger I cannot think ; 
but I thank you, nevertheless. You say that I 
may place perfect confidence in this Kaflir?’ 

‘That is so, replied the Boer. ‘He knows the 
country, and will guide you to your friends by 
the quickest route.’ 

Victor held out his hand. 

‘Our countries are at war, he began, ‘but I 
think we are friends. At any rate, I shall always 
remember you with gratitude.’ Then, taking his 
watch from his pocket, he held it out to the 
Loer, asking him to wear it in memory of that 
evening. The other, however, shook his head. 

‘I cannot take it, he said. ‘I am not one who 
wishes to be paid. Go your way now, and be 
careful how you proceed. You have some hun- 
dreds of miles between vou and safety.’ 

Calling up the Kaflir, he gave him some in- 
structions in Dutch, to which the man grunted a 
reply. 

When he had once more thanked the farmer, 
Victor joined the Kaffir outside, and they dis- 
appeared into the darkness together. Then Stephen 
emerged from his hiding-place. 

‘He little knows what is in front of him,’ he 
remarked, with a sneer. ‘Why didn’t you take 
the watch he offered you?’ 

‘Because I am not a thief,” the farmer replied ; 
and the look he gave Stephen warned the latter 
not to press the subject too far. 

If Victor can ever be persuaded to tell the 
story of his wanderings for the next month, they 
will be quite worth hearing. It was a journey 
made up of bitter privations, of constant dangers, 
and of never-ending weariness. For the greater 
portion of the time they travelled only at night, 
lying hid during the day. More often than not 
they suffered the pangs of thirst, while food was 


generally scarce with them, and at no time too 


plentiful. Treachery menaced them on either 
hand, while the thought of sickness or the 
breakdown of his power to endure was to Victor 
one long-continued nightmare. Had he known 
that, travelling in comfort in his rear, dogging 
his steps with relentless persistence, waiting only 
until Victor should be near enough to his friends 
to imagine himself safe, before he should spring 
upon him and recapture him, was the greatest 


-enemy he had upon earth, it is doubtful whether 


he would have had the heart to proceed. But he 


did not know it, and in consequence with every 
mile he thought himself nearer safety, and 
nearer the woman he loved best in the world. 
At last, according to his calculations, only a day’s 
march separated him from his friends. They 
were hiding at the time in a small open space 
on the side of a kopje that rose like a tower 
of observation above the undulating veldt. The 
sound of distant cannonading to the south had 
sounded throughout the day almost without cessa- 


_ tion. Without doubt a battle was proceeding ; 


but between whom and with what result? The 
uncertainty only added to his sufferings. 

That afternoon Stephen came to the conclusion 
that the time had arrived for him to play his 
final card. His victim was near enough to safety 
now to make the disappointment of recapture 
doubly severe. He did not know that for nearly 
a week past Victor had been suffering from an 
attack of fever, and that but for the Kaffir’s 
devoted care—for this poor savage had gradually 
come to entertain a great affection for the tender- 
hearted Englishman, who had treated him as he 
had never been treated in his life before—he 
would ere this have reached the end of’ his 
tether. 

That night the moon was at the full, and on the 
veldt it was almost as bright as day. Stephen’s 
plans had been excellently prepared, and when 
the time arrived he set off on foot for the kopje 
where he knew his enemy lay concealed. Reach- 
ing the foot of the hill, he commenced his ascent, 
treading cautiously so as to make no sound ; but, 
though he did not know it, his presence had 
already been observed. The old Kaffir was on 
the alert, and when he saw the black figure 
creeping from rock to rock, he left the sleeping 
man’s side and crept forward, knife in hand, 
to meet the new-comer. He had received some 
inkling of the plot that had been arranged, and 
though at the time he cared little whether the 
Englishman was recaptured or not, now, in the 
light of the affection he had come to entertain 
for him, he was resolved to defeat it. 

Slowly the two men approached each other. 
Then the Kaffir, with cat-like ingenuity and 
cunning, made a detour and crept softly round to 
Stephen’s rear. Still the other pushed steadily 
on, unconscious of the foe behind. He knew 
that, having progressed so far, he could not be a 
very great distance from his enemy’s hiding- 
place, and for more reasons than one he was 
anxious to catch him unawares. But he was 
destined to be foiled in his purpose, for the 
native was drawing closer and closer. Stephen 
was a heavy man, and the long climb up the hill 
had deprived him of breath. He paused for a 
moment to recover himself, and this was the 
Kaffir’s opportunity. Springing forward, he hurled 
himself upon the white man; then, lifting his 
knife, he drove it in behind the shoulder. 
Stephen managed to throw him off, when, with 
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his back against a rock, he pointed his revolver 
and pulled the trigger. The Kaffir sprang into 
the air, and a moment later was lying face down- 
wards on the ground. The noise of the shot 
roused Victor, who struggled to his feet, not 
realising what had happened. But he was soon 
to know. When he reached the small open space 
whence the sound of groans proceeded, it was a 
strange sight that met his gaze. In the centre 
the body of the Kaffir lay stretched out, quite 
dead ; while under the lee of a rock, half-sitting, 
half-reclining, he saw a white man. How had he 
come there, and what was the meaning of his 
sorry plight? Trembling like a leaf, he knelt 
beside the man and looked into his face. <A cry 
that was almost one of terror followed. Then he 
bent over him and endeavoured to discover the 
nature of his wounds. One thing, at least, was 
certain: he was not dead. Having discovered 
the extent of his injury, he set to work as best 
he could to stanch the flow of blood. It was a 
difficult thing to accomplish, but when he had 
finished, the wounded man opened his eyes. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he asked. Then he 
added, ‘Ah! I remember. That treacherous dog 
got behind me and stabbed me in the back. Is 
he dead ?” 

‘Quite dead,’ Victor replied. ‘How did you get 
here, Stephen ; and what is the meaning of it all ?’ 

‘Never mind,’ growled the other. ‘Some day 
perhaps you will find out. It looks as if it is all 
up with me.’ 

‘No, no; you mustn’t say that,’ Victor replied. 
Then, in an agony of fear, he continued, ‘Good 
heavens, Stephen! what can I do to help you?’ 

‘Let me be. I don’t want your help, the 
wounded man answered. *You’ve got your chance 
now. Clear out, and save yourself while you 
have the opportunity.’ 

But Victor was not to be rebuffed in this 
fashion. He plucked a quantity of long grass, 
and made the other as comfortable as was possible 
under the circumstances. Then he brought him 
water to drink, and bathed his forehead with 
what was left. 

In this fashion the long, dreary night passed 
away, until, after what seemed an eternity, the 
first faint signs of day were to be observed in 
the sky. With the rising of the sun an unex- 
pected sight was revealed to Victor's eyes. 
Crossing the plain below were several British 
regiments, while on the horizon beyond was a 
moving mass, which he afterwards learned was 
the Boer army in headlong flight. In the direc- 
tion in which they were marching it would be 
necessary for their pursuers to pass the foot of 
the kopje upon which he was standing. How 
could he best attract their attention? To fire the 
revolver lying at his feet would be to allow them 
to suppose that the kopje was tenanted by the 
enemy. A storming-party would be the pro- 
bable result. No; he felt that at any hazard 


he must reach the plain below. He wondered 
whether, in his present condition, he could 
manage to carry Stephen so far. At any rate he 
resolved to make the attempt. Stooping over the 
unconscious man, he took him on his shoulders, 
and set off, as best he could, down the hillside 
among the rocks towards the plain below. Weak 
as he was, it was a herculean task he had 
set himself; but he grimly held on, and at last 
succeeded in reaching his destination. Laying 
Stephen on the ground under the shadow of a 
rock, he waved his helmet in one last frantic 
appeal for help. Then his senses left him, and 
he fell unconscious beside the man he had tried 
so hard to save. 

When he opened his eyes again he found an 
English officer bending over him and an ambu- 
lance-wagon drawn up a few paces away. 

‘Merciful powers! can it really be you, Carls- 
bridge?’ asked the officer in great surprise. ‘How 
on earth do you happen to be here ?’ 

‘I managed to escape from Pretoria, Victor 
answered. ‘But never mind me. How is he?’ 

The doctor, who was kneeling beside Stephen, 
shook his head. Then Stephen opened his eyes, 
and seeing Victor, muttered something to the 
effect that he would like to speak to him. The 
latter went across and knelt beside him. 

‘Do you know that I was the man who got 
you out of Pretoria?’ he asked, in a voice that 
was so weak that it was almost inaudible. 

‘I felt sure of it,’ replied Victor, trying to 
take his hand. ‘But I was not certain. How 
can I thank you?’ 

‘You’d better not thank me at all, because you 
don’t know everything,’ said the other, drawing 
his hand away. ‘I helped you for reasons of 
my own.’ He paused as if he were unable to 
continue. 

‘If you have got anything more to say to him 
you’d better say it quickly, the doctor said, 
addressing Victor. ‘He is almost gone.’ 

The dying man opened his eyes once more. 

‘You don’t know that I wanted to shoot you 
that night you drove from Green’s Farm,’ he 
whispered. ‘I tried to, but at the last moment 
I couldn’t manage it. I got you out of Pretoria 
because I wanted to let you get within sight of 
freedom and then catch you and hand you over 
to—to the Boers again, to be shot. I1’d have 
done it, too, only’ 

He murmured something about his having no 
luck, and followed it with a remark that old 
Jacob was right after all. Then he died with a 
little sigh upon his lips. 

‘You mustn’t pay any attention to his last 
speech, remarked the kind-hearted surgeon, who 
had overheard Stephen’s confession. ‘As often 
as not they don’t know what they are saying 
at the last.’ 

‘I shall always try to believe that, replied 
Victor, more to himself than to the other ; and as 
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he said it he thought of a certain Wiltshire 
village ; of the girl who was now his wife, waiting 
and praying for him at home; and of the man 
who had once been his friend and playfellow, 
but who now lay dead before him. 


‘Poor old Stephen!’ he said to himself as he 
followed a certain train of thought; ‘at any rate 
I can afford to forgive—for Mildred’s sake!’ 

And ‘For Mildred’s sake’ was Stephen’s epitaph. 

THE END. 


HEART-BURIALS IN OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


By SARAH WILSON. 


2 


Fo RG OME of the most pathetic associations 
connected with our ancient churches 
“eee; concern the separate burial of hearts 
0 ta) that have been made in some of 
SOS) them. We shall, probably, never 
know the circumstances or trains of 
thought that led to the adoption of this custom, 
but we may note from the evidence of old wills 
that it was often a matter of testamentary in- 
struction. In these documents survivors were 
frequently enjoined to bury the testator’s remains 
in one place and his heart in another. Curiously, 
while some people dying at home desired their 
hearts to be taken to Jerusalem, others dying 
in the Holy Land instructed those upon whom 
they could depend to send their hearts back to 
their native country. In the same way, some- 
times, in olden times, a bishop whose body was 
buried elsewhere directed that his heart should be 
placed in his cathedral, whilst another ordered his 
body to be interred in his cathedral, but his 
heart to be sent to some other place specially 
named. Winchester Cathedral has two examples 
of heart-burials. One is that of the heart of 
Ethelmar, who died in Paris in 1291 ; and the other 
is that of Nicholas, whose body was buried at 
Waverley. Chichester Cathedral has another in- 
stance. On a monument are representations of 
two hands holding a heart, and an imperfect in- 
scription in French to the effect that here lies the 
heart of Maud. The heart of Thomas Cantelupe, 
— of Hereford, was enshrined in the Lady- 
pel of his cathedral. William de Kilkenny, 
Bishop of Ely, was buried in Spain in 1256, and 
his heart sent home to be interred near the high 
altar of his cathedral. Myles Salley, Bishop of 
Llandaff, desired that his heart should be buried 
in“Marthern Church ; and the heart of Thomas 
Skevington, Bishop of Bangor, was enclosed in 
lead and buried in his cathedral. . 

It has been ascertained by examination of 
monuments containing heart-burials that a small 
metal vase, or jar, or box about five or six 
inches in diameter has served as the depository 
for the organ so generally considered the seat of 
the affections. They are usually furnished with 
lids or covers. The material varies; some are 
of lead, one has been noticed of iron, and the 
hearts of persons of high degree have been placed 
in tiny caskets made of silver. In taking down 
a wall in Waverley Abbey, a heart was found 


between two leaden dishes which were. soldered 
together. In many instances a cavity has been 
made in the centre of a stone, and the receptacle 
placed in it, and covered by another stone. 

Some churches appear to have been specially 
preferred in this matter. Ludlow Church, for 
instance, was chosen for the resting-place of the 
heart of Prince Arthur, son of Henry VII. ; and 
when Sir Henry Sidney died, though his body 
was buried at Penshurst, in Kent, his heart was 
sent to Ludlow, and placed in the tomb that 
held the remains of his daughter Ambrosia; a 
third heart buried here was that of a member 
of the Vaughan family, of Merioneth. Queen 
Eleanor’s heart was buried in Blackfriars’ Church, 
where that of her son Alphonso had previously 
been interred ; though her body, brought with so 
much pageantry and ceremony from Lincolnshire, 
was entombed with every solemnity in West- 
minster Abbey. Two heart-burials have been 
noticed as having taken place in Waverley 
Abbey, and two in Ely Cathedral. The Church 
of the Greyfriars in London was also chosen for 
this purpose on several occasions. 

In Yaxley Church there is a cusped panel in 
the wall of the north transept on which is sculp- 
tured a representation of two hands holding a 
heart ; and on examination a small metal recep- 
tacle was found behind it, that had evidently once 
contained a relic of the kind. As William de 
Yaxley left directions that his heart should be 
buried in the wall of the building that he had 
caused to be erected, it was inferred that this 
could be no other than the relic in question. A 
great many mentioned in a similar manner have 
doubtless been lost to remembrance, and, on the 
other hand, several of which no previous knowledge 
existed have been brought to light. In Brington 
Church there is a stall-end carved with a heart 
upheld between two straight stiff hands, which 
doubtless tells of an instance of the kind, now 
forgotten. Hearts have been incidentally dis- 
covered in Chatham Church, Kent; in the chancel 


of Landbeach Church, between two dishes of | 


wood ; in Leybourne Church; in the chancel of 
Holbrook Church ; in Little Hereford, Shropshire ; 
and in Wells Cathedral, among other places. 

In the church at Wiggenhall St Mary’s is a 
small fifteenth-century monument with a heart in 
the centre of it, that once had four labels round 
it, two of which remain, from which we deduce a 
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request for prayers for the soul of Sir Robert 
Kerville. Burford Church has another example. 
A long inscription sets forth that Edmond Corn- 
wall, Esq., died at Cologne, in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of Henry VI., and willed that 
his servant should bury his body there, and 
enclose his heart in lead and carry it to Burford. 
Hammersmith Church has the heart of Sir 
Nicholas Crispe ; Catterick Church has that of the 
son of Sir John Lawson. 

When closely examined it will be perceived 
that a large number of the life-sized stone efligies 
placed on monuments in our ancient churches 
have hearts between their folded hands. This is 
the case with that of a knight in Warkworth 
Church, Northumberland. In Graveney Church, 
Kent, there are two efligies, one of which holds a 
heart. In Gilling Church an effigy of the founder 
holds a heart with his two hands. <A demi- 
knight holds his heart in Cuberley Church, 
Gloucestershire. A half-statue of a dame in Nar- 
burgh Church, Norfolk, does the same. A dame 
in Abergavenny Church holds a heart in her 
bended hands, which are placed just above a large 
shield on her breast. Sometimes diminutive 
effigies have been found to indicate the site of a 
heart-burial. On the north side of the chancel of 
Holbrook Church, below a very small effigy of a 
recumbent figure, a heart-casket was found within 
remembrance. It had a cover with a knob to it, 
and was very corroded. On raising the lid a 
chalky, loamy substance was seen within, having 
bits of charcoal interspersed with it, which was 
believed by those who made the discovery to be 
an imperfectly embalmed human heart. A con- 
siderable number of brasses, too, show the figures 
upon them holding hearts. Some of these are 
demi-brasses or half-length figures, as in the case 
of the brass of Sir Richard de Baslingthorpe in 
the church of that place in Lincolnshire. <A 
knight and his dame in Broughton Church, in 
the same county, both hold hearts in their hands. 
Those who have made this subject a study find 
that the number already known to them gives 
ample evidence of the wide acceptance of the 
custom. Upwards of sixty have been counted by 
antiquaries as exhibiting hearts, in various devices, 
upon them; and now that attention has been 
called to the subject, we shall doubtless hear of 
many more. A work by Miss Hartshorne enume- 
rates upwards of two hundred and fifty instances 
of heart-burials ; but some of these occur on the 
Continent. Apparently the custom of separate 
heart-burial was as much esteemed by French 
knights as by our own, and St Denis was re- 
garded in the same light as Westminster Abbey 
or the purpose. 

Henry III. promised his heart to the abbey of 
Fontevrault in Anjou, where the bodies of his 
grandfather, Henry II.; his grandmother, Eleanor 


of Aquitaine; and his uncle, Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, lay. Henry III. was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and in due course the abbess of Fonte- 
vrault made her claim for his heart. His son, 
Edward I., in the twentieth year of his reign, 
gave permission to the abbot of Westminster 
to make the transfer; and in the presence of the 
monarch’s brother and uncle, and the bishops 
of Durham, Bath, and Wells, and many more 
of his faithful lieges, it was delivered to her 
care and keeping, to be carried to the monastery 
of Fontevrault, according to his intention. The 
widowed queen of James II. also bequeathed her 
heart to a French monastery, where were those 
of her husband and daughter. 

Gradually the custom fell into abeyance. At 
first the hearts of several of our monarchs were 
placed in small receptacles and buried with them, 
resting on their coffins. The hearts of Charles II., 
Queen Mary and her husband, William IIL, 
Queen Anne and her husband, George Prince of 
Denmark, were all encased in silver, and placed 
on their respective coffins. Then the severance of 
the heart was discontinued in this country, except 
in very rare instances. Sir William Temple 
desired that his heart should be buried under the 
sundial in the garden he loved so well. The 
Marquis of Montrose’s heart had strange adven- 
tures; Blake’s was deposited in St Andrew’s 
Church, Plymouth ; and the great Condé’s was 
buried away from his body. Vauban’s is in the 
Invalides ; Kellermann’s on the field of Valmy ; 
Gambetta’s beneath his monument. The Polish 
patriot Kosciuszko’s has been deposited in a Polish 
museum in Switzerland, far from Poland, but 
also far away from the reach of the Russian 
oppressor! Dan O’Connell’s was sent to Rome. 
Shelley’s, ‘cor cordium,’ was given into the keep- 
ing of Mary Shelley. Byron’s was sent home for 
burial from Missolonghi ; whereas Dr Livingstone’s 
was buried in, Africa when his body was brought 
back to Westminster Abbey. 

The heart of the late Marquis of Bute, which 
at the funeral from Cumnock House was carried 
in a box, in accordance with his last wishes, was 
conveyed to Palestine for burial at the Mount of 
Olives. 

There are many aspects to this pathetic custom. 
When we think of the fortunes of hearts after 
death, the romance of that of Bruce comes first 
to mind. The terrible tragedy concerning that of 
the Lord de Coucy is another incident graved 
indelibly in our remembrance. It is treated in a 
German ballad by Uhland, given in Miss Harts- 
horne’s Enshrined Hearts of Warriors and Illus- 
trious People. Apart from such deviations, we can 
but feel the pathos of the strong desire in so 
many cases that the heart should be with its 
treasure, which we may conclude was the com- 
panionship of those it had loved when living. 
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A CRIMINAL MYSTERY OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


(TRANSLATED AND ABRIDGED FROM THE FRENCH.) 


the Sainte Croix and Brinvilliers 
poisoning disclosures had scarcely 
calmed down when the citizens were 
thrown into a state of the greatest 
alarm by very strong evidence that 
the secret of Sainte Croix had not died with him, 
or that some other equally potent poison was being 
extensively used. Invisible murder decimated 
families, and no art could fight against the scourge 
which respected neither wealth, age, nor social posi- 
tion. Even members of the Court of the Grand 
Monarch were not spared, and the King, at the 
request of his Ministers, created a special tribunal, 
whose mission it was to detect secret crimes and 
punish the authors without mercy. This court of 
justice, called the Chambre Ardente, sat at the 
Bastille, and had for president Monsieur La Reynie. 
Assisted by the police agent Desgrais, La Reynie 
managed to unearth La Voisin and her confederates, 
and the faggots of the Place de Gréve effectually 
destroyed the most atrocious poisoning gang of the 
century. 

The ashes of La Voisin had hardly been dis- 
persed when Paris again became greatly excited 
and terrified over a new series of murders. This 
time the dagger was substituted for the phial ; 
but the crimes were quite as mysterious as were 
those of the female poisoner before she was brought 
to justice, and they were equally uniform in their 
character.. It was invariably one of the gentry who 
was killed ; the deeds were always done about 
midnight, and in the same manner—namely, by a 
single dagger-stab in the region of the heart ; and 
in no case was there any sign of a struggle. The 


‘motive was clear, for in each case the victim was 


robbed of some valuable jewel or trinket ; and not 
the least mysterious feature in the crimes was, that 
the murderer or murderers seemed always to know 
when any fine piece of jewel-work was carried. 
One day in the month of October 1680 it was 
announced, much to the relief of the fashionable 
world, that Desgrais had succeeded in arresting the 
murderer practically red-handed, and had taken 
him before the Chambre Ardente. It turned out 
that the accused was a young Swiss gold-worker 
named Olivier Brusson, who had been found in 
the dead of night stooping over the body of a 
man who had evidently just been murdered. <A 
dagger covered with blood was lying by the 
body, and there were particles of blood also 
on Brusson’s hands and sleeves. Strange to say, 
for the first time in this series of crimes, the 
victim was not one of the haute noblesse, but was 
none other than René Cardillac, perhaps the most 
noted Parisian goldsmith of his time, and the 


employer of the accused man, Brusson. The latter, 
who hailed from Geneva, had only been in Paris 
for a few months, and, when examined by La 
Reynie, stated that, with the exception of a few 
young men in his own walk of life, he was 
acquainted with no one in the city, and knew 
nobody of influence to whom he could appeal as to 
his character. He denied any complicity whatever 
in the murder, though he admitted having seen the 
deed done; but further than that he would say 
nothing. The facts that no stolen property was 
traced to Brusson, and that inquiries into his 
mode of life and habits were favourable to him, 
seemed to lend colour to his declaration of inno- 
cence; but his obstinacy in refusing to disclose 
all he knew went against him, and La Reynie 
announced that he would see what torture could 
do to extract the secret. It was then that Brusson 
remembered that his mother had formerly been in 
the service of Mademoiselle Scudéry, the poetess, 
now an old lady in high favour with the King and 
Madame de Maintenon, and of whom his mother 
had always spoken in the highest terms; and a 
bright idea struck him. He offered to disclose the 
details of the tragedy to Mademoiselle Scudéry, 
and to seek her advice, assuring La Reynie that a 
deep sense of honour prevented him from going 
further at this stage. La Reynie, not caring to 
risk the King’s anger by a refusal, consented to 
this course, but assured Brusson that nothing 
would save him from torture to the death if he 
refused to place his information before the Chambre 
Ardente. 

The same night Brusson was taken under guard 
to the residence of Mademoiselle Scudéry, who had 
been advised of the intended visit, and she gave 
Brusson a sympathetic welcome, making affectionate 
references to his mother, who had been her faithful 
maid in years gone by. Brusson informed Made- 
moiselle Scudéry that he was apprenticed to a gold- 
smith at Geneva, and on the expiration of his time 
came to Paris on the advice of his friends, to 
enter, if possible, the atelier of Cardillac. Cardillac 
received him coldly at first, but after testing his 
powers as a workman, gave him employment. Here 
he laboured with assiduity for some weeks, when 
one day he saw Cardillac’s daughter, with whom 
he fell in love at first sight. This affection was 
apparently reciprocated, and she would often visit 
the studio, so that the amour made rapid progress 
between them. Brusson had only one desire: to 
merit the hand of Madeleine by good service to 
her father. The goldsmith by some means dis- 
covered the existence ot chis passion, and, highly 
indignant, ordered Brusson out of doors at once, 
telling him at the same time that the fruit he 
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coveted would never ripen for such as_ he. 
Brusson, unable to seek a new master, spent all 
his time prowling around Cardillac’s house in the 
vain hope of seeing Madeleine. 

Opposite to the house of Cardillac was an old 
and high wall in which are several niches con- 
taining statues of stone or whitened wood. One 
night when Brusson was near the wall, and leant 
against one of the statues, he felt it move as if 
it had come to life. He started in terror, and 
turned, when he saw the statue revolve as if on a 
pivot, and from the cavity which it disclosed there 
leapt forth a man. Brusson could not distinguish 
the features of the man, but followed him up, and 
the light of a lamp disclosed his old master, 
Cardillac, who took shelter in the shadow of an 
old house, as if waiting for some one. Brusson 
concealed himself in the shadow of another portico 
near by, and watched what might happen. 

Brusson then continued his story as follows: 

‘Very soon there appeared a richly-dressed man, 
singing and walking with a lively pace, as if quite 
unconcerned and in a most happy mood. At the 
moment when he passed before Cardillac’s porch the 
goldsmith leaped out upon him like a tiger, and the 
stranger was thrown to the ground. Cardillac 
seemed to lean over him and feel about his clothes. 
I uttered a cry of horror and alarm, and then called 
out, “Cardillac ! Cardillac! in the name of Heaven, 
what are you doing?” The goldsmith raised him- 
self with a movement as if of rage, and hastily re- 
turned in the direction from which he had come. 
Meanwhile the stranger remained lying on the 
ground without movement. I went towards him, 
trembling with terror, for I instinctively felt 
that he was dead. In my stupor I did not perceive 
that an armed patrol surrounded me. “Ah! what 
is this?” cried the chief. “See, monsieur,” said I, 
“it is a new victim of the band of murderers who 
are desolating Paris. He fell before my eyes, and I 
ran to succour him.” “Your story will soon be 
examined,” replied the chief; and without giving 
me time to justify myself further, the soldiers 
bound and dragged me along with them. A few 
minutes afterwards I was pushed into a cell in 
some: fortress, and left there. 

‘At break of day I was suddenly awakened, and 
saw Cardillac in person before my eyes. “Grand 
Dieu!” said I, “what do you want here?” The 
goldsmith seated himself on a box, and with perfect 
sang-froid, which upset all my ideas, said, “My 
poor boy, I have been a little hard with you. I 
confess that I have deprived myself of my best 
workman. Your love for Madeleine, which you 
concealed so well, angered me, and without con- 
sideration I sent you away. Since that time I have 
recalled your good qualities, your zeal, and your 
probity ; and, above all, I know not where to find 
a husband more acceptable to my daughter. Will 
you return to me, and we will arrange one day to 
betroth you to Madeleine?” I found not a word to 
reply, the extraordinary conduct of Cardillac com- 


pletely disabling me. Cardillae continued, “You 
say nothing. You prefer a visit to La Reynie to 
my protection. Take care of yourself. Who 
touches fire is often burnt.” At this menace I 
could not contain myself, and said, “It is another 
conscience than mine that need be troubled by the 
name of La Reynie. I have, thank God, nothing to 
fear.” Cardillac replied, “Take care ; calumny will 
fall before my high reputation. If Madeleine did 
not love you so, and if her life was not more dear 
to me than is my own, I should not be here now. 
Therefore she awaits you.” The surprise and joy 
I felt at the news about Madeleine, mixed with 
my horror of her father, overpowered me, and 1 
lost consciousness from excess of emotion. 

‘On coming to myself again, I found I was in 
Cardillac’s house. Madeleine, who was watching 
me, threw herself into my arms directly I opened 
my eyes, and it was for me a time of supreme 
felicity. But my peace of mind did not last. 
Depositary of Cardillac’s odious secret, I felt 
myself torn with remorse, and sometimes I 
imagined I was an accomplice of his crimes. 
During our hours of work I could scarcely keep 
my thoughts from the murderer, and was unable 
to comprehend how he could lead such a double 
life. Tender father, admired artist, respected 
citizen, he seemed able without difficulty to mask 
under his virtues the most atrocious conduct. 
My heart almost broke at the idea that Madeleine 
would probably one day fall under the odium 
attaching to the dishonour of her father, and this 
fear was for Cardillac the surest guarantee of my 


- discretion. 


‘One day Cardillae entered the workshop more 
melancholy and preoccupied than usual. He spent 
several minutes in attending to the _setting of 
some jewels, and then all at once he came briskly 
towards me and said, “Olivier, this position is 
no longer tenable. You are master of a secret 
which all the police of Paris have failed to dis- 
cover. Your bad star has made you my forced 
accomplice.” Your accomplice,” cried I; “never, 
never! Sooner will I die a thousand deaths.” 
“Listen,” said Cardillac. “I have something to 
tell you; and when you know me better, in place 
of blaming me, you will pity me. From my 
infancy I have had a passion for jewels—a strange 
and unholy passion—which would seem to have 
been born with me, for it was often uncontrol- 
lable. So strong was the attraction that I became 
a thief before I reached the age of adolescence. 
My father chastised me severely for my thefts, 
and for several years the punishment I received 
combated the destiny which menaced me; but 
nature always triumphs sooner or later. I was 
apprenticed to a goldsmith, my father thinking 
that by having jewels constantly before me I 
should be able to calm my passion. I very 
quickly acquired great skill at my work, and 
when I had duly served my term, I had no diffi- 
culty in establishing a business for myself. Work 
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pressed upon me; every one appeared to require 
my services, and I rapidly became well placed on 
the road to fortune. I had exercised immense 
control over myself for a very long time; but 
my good resolutions became weaker and weaker, 
and I felt myself tormented more than ever by 
the frightful desire to appropriate the jewels 
confided to my care. I commenced by robbery ; 
I finished by murder. My profession gave me 
access to the great, and my wealth induced them 
to repose in me the -blindest confidence. I was 
able to abstract from the houses of the owners, 
when I was called in for consultation as to 
mounting, jewels of great value, and never once 
was I suspected. My cupidity grew with my 
success, and after I had commenced to murder 
for gems, I felt an inconceivable hate grow 
upon me for all who possessed precious stones. 
It was at this period I bought this house, 
and the secret passage it contains led me to 
organise the system of murder which has so 
horrified Paris. In the large room adjoining this 
atelier is a movable panel which, when pushed 
aside, discloses a trap-door. From this descends 
a staircase leading to a tunnel under the road. 
The exit from this tunnel is by means of steps 
rising to a chamber secreted in the big wall. A 
spring opens the door of this chamber, which 
slides round a niche containing a statue. The 
statue is fastened to the door, and turns with it, 
this arrangement having been made apparently 
for the purpose of better concealment. The house 
was formerly part of a monastery, the monks of 
which doubtless had the tunnel constructed. I 
was in a better position than any one else in Paris 
to know when valuable jewels were carried, and 
hence I was seldom short of a victim for my 
dagger. Am I a ferocious monster? No; it is 
my fatal destiny.” 

‘After this terrible recital,’ continued Olivier, 
‘Cardillac conducted me to a cellar beneath the 
house, where I saw on shelves and in drawers 
more wealth in gems than one would find in the 
treasure-house of a king. Near each article was 
a label on which was inscribed the name of its 
former owner. “The day when you espouse 
Madeleine,” said Cardillac, “you will swear to me 
that after my death you will destroy all these 
jewels.” 

‘This ended the interview. I resolved, if I 
could, to prevent Cardillac continuing his crimes, 
and for a few days watched him very carefully, 
without, however, seeing anything to lead me to 
suppose that he contemplated another dreadful 
coup. But one afternoon a certain restlessness in 
Cardillac’s manner led me to think it advisable 
that I should watch him in the approaching 
night. Accordingly, at a late hour, when he sup- 
posed that I had retired to rest, I left the houge 
by the secret passage, and concealed myself in an 
angle of the wall, wherein no light could enter to 
reveal my presence. I had been there about an 


hour, when I saw Cardillac come from behind 
the statue. I followed him at a distance with 
caution, but near the corner of the Rue Saint 
Honoré he disappeared like a spectre. He could 
not have gone far, so I posted myself in a door- 
way to watch. Soon afterwards an officer in rich 
costume passed right in front of me, and he had 
gone by me but a few paces when a_ black 
shadow leaped out from behind him, and the two 
fell to the ground. I ran towards them with a 
ery of horror, when the officer rose quickly and 
walked rapidly away. I then saw that this time 
it was Cardillac who was killed. I bent down 
and tried to lift him to see if there was a 
chance of restoring him; but at that moment 
I was arrested by the watch, and you know the 
rest. 

‘I am innocent of all crime; but no torture 
will force me to confess the horrible mystery, for 
Madeleine must be saved from a knowledge of 
her father’s crimes. The Chambre Ardente can 
do with me as it will, and I am ready to suffer ; 
but I want to implore you when I have suc- 
cumbed to the final struggle that you will watch 
over Madeleine.’ 

Such was the story of Olivier Brusson. Made- 
moiselle Scudéry was deeply moved, and promised 
to interview the King with a view to securing 
Brusson’s release without the necessity of expos- 
ing Cardillac’s crimes. It is doubtful, however, 
whether all the influence which the elegant lady- 
writer could bring to bear on the King would. 
have sufficed to save the accused had it not’ 
been for the fact that the person responsible for 
the death of Cardillac himself came forward and 
disclosed for the secret ears of Mademoiselle 
Seudéry and the King the circumstances of the 
tragedy. This was the Count de Moissens, colonel 
of the King’s Guard. It seems that when the 
Count sent his valet to Cardillac for a diamond. 
ornament which had been made for him, the gold- 
smith asked the servant what tite his’ master . 
intended to take the ornament to the lady -for 
whom it was intended. The valet gave the re-¢ 
quired information, but told his master~ what 
Cardillac had asked him. This excited the sus- 
picion of the colonel, who took the precaution 
to wear a steel breastplate when he went as pro- 
posed to deliver the handsome present. The result 
was that Cardillac’s dagger failed to accomplish 
its accustomed work, and the Count slew the 
assassin, so that he met the fate intended for 
the Count. Asked why he did not come forward 


sooner and declare the innocence of Brussoti, - 


Moissens referred Mademoiselle Scudéry to the ° 
action of the Chambre Ardente in regard to the 
Due de Luxembourg, who was imprisoned in the 
Bastille and subjected to much ignominy by La 
Reynie when there was no ground of suspicion 
whatever against him beyond the fact that he had 
once visited the poisoner La Voisin on a fortune- 
telling errand; and it may here be remarked 
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that the King subsequently admitted that the 
severity of La Reynie did as much to hide crime 
as to detect it. 

The sequence of the tragedy was rapidly decided 
after the declaration of Count Moissens. The 
King, after a secret interview with the Count 
and La Reynie, and several discussions with 
Mademoiselle Scudéry, recommended the Chambre 
Ardente to declare the ‘innocence of Brusson. 
This recommendation was at once confirmed by 
the Chambre, and the goldworker was set at 
liberty, it being, however, understood that he 
must leave France. Brusson married Cardillac’s 


daughter, and retired with her to Geneva ; but be- 
fore leaving, the King presented Madeleine with 
a dot of a thousand louis. 

A year after these events a notification was pub- 
lished throughout France, under the seal of De 
Chaumpvalon, Archbishop of Paris, to the effect 
that a sinner lately dead had left to the Church 
a large number of jewels which had been acquired 
by theft. Persons who had lost jewels, or heirs 
of those who had been robbed, were requested to 
describe the missing articles, which would, inti- 
mated the Archbishop, be returned to those who 
could justify their claim. 


THE MONTH: 


ARTILLERY PRACTICE, 


S|HAT the experience gained from 
=| manceuvres on the parade-ground is 
not of much value to our soldiers 
when they come to face a deter- 
mined enemy in a rough, moun- 
tainous country has recently been 


~ abundantly proved, and a wise step has been 
_ taken by our military authorities in arranging for 


an artillery practice-ground on the heights of Dart- 


‘moor. This rough bit of Devonshire is associated 


in most persons’ minds with a convict prison, but 
as a matter of fact the prison covers only a very 
sthall portion of one hundred and thirty thousand 
acres which .are called Dartmoor. Here is an 
ideal place for testing guns, gunners, and horses. 
All will have to rough it, and will be subject to 


-the same accidents that often befell our artillery 


in the distant Transvaal, save that the enemy will 
only be a make-believe one. In this wild moorland 
country elaborate ranges have been set up, with 
dummy men and dummy horses whose movements 


‘require the aid of no less than thirty miles of 


wire-rope. These dummies represent ‘our friends 
the enemy,’ and can be made to group themselves 


-just as may be desired. Barrack accommodation 


for large bodies of men has been provided, and 
different batteries will visit the district for a 
stated time in each year. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. 


Our tramway system in all large towns and 
cities is constantly being augmented, and parochial 
authorities are exercised in their minds as to the 


“best method of propulsion to adopt. As it is some- 


what difficult for them to obtain reliable guid- 
ance on this point, their attention may usefully 
be directed to a report recently issued by Mr H. 
Vreeland, President of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company of New York. He states in this 
report that the company are about to convert 
twenty-three miles of streets hitherto worked by 
cable to the electric underground (conduit) system. 
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The cable method has been at work for but a 
short period, and the change would only be justi- 
fied by overwhelming advantages in favour of 
electricity. The principal reason for it is the 
question of cost of working, the cable system 
costing 17°99 cents per mile, as against only 
12°99 cents for the electric method of working. 
Horse-traction comes out at 19°43 cents per mile, 
so that may be considered out of court entirely. 
The electric system has the additional advantage 
of giving a greater freedom from accident than 
the others, while breakdowns are less frequent. 
The figures given above would, doubtless, be modi- 
fied by local circumstances; but they will be 
useful for reference. 


THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS. 


That there are two sides to every question, and 
that it is well to consider each before coming to 
a decision, is a truth which every one acknow- 
ledges but few act upon. For instance, there 
has been for some time a general outcry for the 
protection of wild birds, and dreary pictures have 
been drawn of a time which must come when 
the feathered songsters of our woods and lanes 
will disappear ; but it seems certain that in some 
districts the wild birds are in such excess that 
their presence means serious loss rather than 
sentimental benefit. In ‘a recent letter to the 
Times, the chairman of the Godstone Parish Coun- 
cil, in Surrey, complains that the birds in his. 
neighbourhood simply swarm, and that if his cur- 
rants, gooseberries, and cherries were not closely 
covered with nets he would not get a single 
dish of them for himself. The same with peas. 
and strawberries. He tried every device in order 
to keep blackbirds and starlings from two large 
cherry-trees, and at last gave up the warfare 
and cut down the trees. Sparrows and finches - 
rise from his fields in clouds of at least a thou- 
sand, and he recently took fifty-four sparrows 
from one haystack. He pleads that County Councils. 
should have power to exercise a certain discretion 
as to the necessity for more or less protection 
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in particular parishes or places, and the evidence 
he adduces would seem to suggest that he has 
a good case. 


YERBA MATE TEA. 


Attention has recently been called to a beverage 
which is largely used in South American coun- 
tries, where tea of the ordinary kind is scarce. 
This is made by infusion from the yerba mate, 
which is derived from the leaves of a tree that 
grows from twelve to twenty feet in height. 
The leaves are gathered every two or three years, 
dried over a slow fire, pounded in mortars, 
packed in fresh skins, and finally baked in the 
sun. The beverage is supposed to have extra- 
ordinary stimulating properties for those who 
have to undertake forced marches or other bodily 
exertion, and the French Government have 
ordered a shipment of maté for their colonial 
troops. Other samples are being procured by 
Germany, and there is an attempt to introduce 
the tea for domestic consumption in the United 
States. It is said that maté possesses all the 
virtues of ordinary tea, without affecting the ner- 
vous system; but its advocates do not all agree 
as to its merits, some affirming that coffee has 
proved to be more sustaining to troops in the field. 
It would be well if our own military authorities 
were to try the virtues of the new beverage, for 
the evidence at present to hand is of a general 
rather than scientific character. 


SAFE EXPLOSIVES. 


The employment of smokeless ammunition has 
made a great change in the conditions of war- 
fare, a fact that has revealed itself again and 
again in the Transvaal; but it is not generally 
known that an element of safety has been intro- 
duced with the new agent of destruction which 
was entirely absent when our soldiers had to 
depend upon ‘villainous saltpetre’ for serving 
their guns. For example, the explosive cordite 
—so named because it is made, macaroni fashion, 
in strings or cords—burns harmlessly away unless 
it is confined in a closed vessel. Thus a man 
may use it in perfect safety as a pipe-light. 
This valuable quality of new explosive agents was 
demonstrated on a large scale a short time ago, 
when, in New York City, a case of fifty pounds of 
smokeless powder was ignited by lightning. It 
flared up, but there was no approach to anything 
in the shape of an explosion. It is needless to 
say that the firing of a like quantity of the old 
black gunpowder would have led to disastrous 
results, although the newer form of explosive is 
credited with four times its destructive power. 


SILK FROM SPIDERS. 


At the recent great Exhibition at Paris some 
silk-producing spiders were shown, and Le Monde 
Illustré published an account of the manner in 
which the spiders are reared in Madagascar for 


the purposes of this curious industry. There 
have been many attempts in past years to turn 
the viscid threads from the spider's spinnerets 
to useful account ; but in Madagascar there now 
exists a professional school where the matter is 
taken up seriously. The spiders are held in 
clips, each in a separate compartment of a verti- 
cal frame which roughly resembles a compositor’s 
‘case.’ The threads from the spinnerets of each 
spider are then conveyed to a twisting apparatus, 
which gathers twenty-four strands into one. As 
each spider becomes ‘empty’ it is taken out of 
its prison and replaced by a fresh one. In the 
article referred to the various operations necessary 
in procuring silk from these insects are well 
illustrated by photographs taken on the spot. 


SEA-FISH HATCHERIES. 


In spite of the old belief that there is as 
good fish in every sea as ever yet came out, it 
seems certain that our sea-fisheries in many cases 
are being depleted. Long ago it was found 
necessary to take steps to acquire a more 
thorough knowledge of fish-life, and with this 
view marine biological stations were established 
around the coast. These establishments were 
created, in the words of the late Professor Huxley, 
‘to increase our knowledge as regards the food, 
life-conditions, and habits of British food-fishes 
and molluscs” Mr Garstang, of the Marine 
Laboratory at Plymouth, has lately issued a report 
bearing upon the work of these associations, in 
which he admits that past operations in sea-fish 
hatching have been unsatisfactory ; and he does 
not look for any successful results until the 
problem of feeding and rearing the fry to a more 
advanced stage has been satisfactorily solved. He 
believes that the most useful measures to adopt 
would be to promote the artificial propagation of 
sea-fishes on board the fishing-boats during the 
spawning-season, fertilised eggs to be at once 
returned to the sea. 


MODERN WORKSHOP APPLIANCES. 


The question is often asked, ‘How is it that 
America can beat Britain in several manufactures, 
seeing that the wages paid in the United States 
are so much in excess of those paid here?’ The 
British Commercial Agent in Chicago, writing in 
the Board of Trade Journal, supplies an answer 
to the question. In the first place, the American 
workshops adopt machine-tools of the very latest 
pattern and labour-saving appliances which will 
turn out goods at a rapid rate and in large 
quantities. In one large works which he visited 
he found one man in charge of ten automatic 
machines, all working at the same time. In the 
same shop were fifty machine-tools working in 
charge of only five men; and it was not an 
unusual thing to see one man in charge of three 
or four ordinary lathes, placed in sugh @ position 


that he could pay attention to each, At another. 
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works visited he found that, owing to the perfec- 
tion of the machines employed, and their almost 
automatic action, ordinary labourers were em- 
ployed in place of skilled mechanics. The tools 
are better than those of British manufacture, 
and run at a far higher speed. It has often been 
alleged that the British workman resists the 
introduction of labour-saving machinery, and is 
averse to one man tending more than one 
machine. If this be true he is singularly blind 
to his own interests, for he is playing into the 
hands of formidable rivals. The various trades 
unions would do well to give this matter their 
serious consideration before it is too late. 


WOOD PRESERVATION. 


There are now a great number of processes by 
which wood can be so altered in character that it 
becomes almost fireproof, is no longer liable to 
dry-rot or any of the processes which come under 
the head of decay, and is generally improved. 
Unfortunately many of these systems have a dis- 
advantage in the matter of expense or in the 
difficulty of working the material with ordi- 
nary tools, and so the inventions are neglected. 
The last process of the kind to bid for public 
favour is the Hasselmann system, which is being 
introduced by the Xylosote Company. Under this 
method the wood, after having its sap extracted 
by air-suction in a closed vessel, is charged with 
a solution containing certain metallic and mineral 
salts, the entire treatment occupying about four 
hours. It is said that green wood thus treated 
neither shrinks nor warps, thus obviating the 
seasoning generally necessary ; and that soft woods 
become so hardened that they can be utilised for 
purposes for which they were quite unsuited in 
their original condition, and become almost in- 
combustible and capable of receiving a high polish. 
Thre Hasselmann system has already been adopted 
by the Bavarian State Railways and Post-Office for 
the treatment of sleepers and telegraph poles ; 
and the Swedish Government have ordered a 
large consignment of wooden sleepers treated by 
this process. We have no information as to the 
cost of the method or as to its effect upon the 
wood as regards the use of carpenters’ tools. 


EXPERIMENTAL PAVING. 


The frequency with which the roadways of our 
large cities are ‘up,’ entailing great loss and in- 
convenience, testifies to the fact that we have not 
yet arrived at any satisfactory method of paving 
our streets. Asphalt, on the whole, seems to be 
one of the most durable methods; but it is, under 
certain atmospheric conditions, most treacherous to 
the poor horses. Other methods have recently 
‘been subjected to careful trial at Basel, and the 
United States Consul there gives the result of 
experiments in that town with various materials. 
Wood blocks cut from the common fir quickly 
wore out, even when specially treated, the lack 


of sunlight in the narrow streets promoting its 
decay, while the sharp shoes of the horses hacked 
it to pieces. American pitch-pine is fairly satis- 
factory ; but pine and oak were rejected as being 
both unsuitable and too costly. The dark-red 
Australian karri-wood, such as is used so exten- 
sively in our own country, took the palm from 
all others, and is found to last eighteen years, as 
against ten for pitch-pine, nine for larch, and 
five to seven for local fir. A quartz sandstone, 
cut and carefully dressed into blocks, laid close 
together, was found to be almost as noiseless as 
wood, less costly, and to have a life of thirty 
years. This particular stone comes from Alsace. 


MOTOR-CAR EXPLOITS. 


Although many accidents have ushered in the 
increasing popularity of the motor-car, all who 
have had a near acquaintance with this new kind 
of carriage will fain admit that, in the elimina- 
tion of the nervous and spirited horse, it offers 
a measure of safety hitherto impossible with 
vehicular traffic. In order to show under what 
perfect control these motor-cars can be operated, 
the driver of one of them at a tournament at 
Chicago volunteered an extraordinary demonstra- 
tion. He drove the carriage on a see-saw road- 
way, working it backwards and forwards from 
the balancing-point so that the road was kept 
rocking. Another successful feat was to place an 
egg against an obstruction on the road and to 
urge the wheel of the autocar against it so as to 
erack but not crush it. Finally, the vehicle was 
driven up an inclined plane with a gradient of 3 
in 10. It is also interesting to note that wonders 
are being done by trick-riders on these vehicles 
at various places of entertainment ; thus a German 
juggler steers one round the ring with his feet 
while he is busily engaged with his hands in 
tossing balls, bottles, &c., into the air. 


NOTKIN’S AERO-GAS FOUNTAINS. 

This is a patented apparatus for providing a 
supply of gas for public or private lighting, light- 
houses, buoys, and beacons, as well as for gas- 
engines and for heating and cooking purposes. 
The so-called fountain consists of a metallic vessel 
filled with a porous material, which is charged 
from time to time with a light hydrocarbon, such 
as gasoline or petrol. Air enters at an upper 
orifice, takes up the hydrocarbon vapour, and 
becoming heavier, gravitates through the absor- 
bent, and issues from a lower orifice to be used 
for lighting, heating, or power as the case may 
be. The apparatus is exquisitely simple, and its 
efficiency undoubted, so that the first question 
naturally asked is as to cost of working. Upon 
this point we have addressed an inquiry to the 
engineer of the syndicate which has been formed 
to work the patent, and he informs us that, with 
the hydrocarbon at one shilling and ‘sixpence per 
gallon, the cost of the gas may be taken at four 
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shillings and twopence per thousand feet ; while 
at one shilling per gallon, the cost would be two 
shillings and ninepence per thousand feet. The 
aéro-gas is used in conjunction with Argand 
burners ; but we suppose that it could with equal 
ease, and possibly better economy, be employed with 
the incandescent mantle. The invention seems to 
be well adapted for use in remote country districts 
where gasworks are conspicuous by their absence 
or by the necessarily high price of their gas. 


A COMPLIMENT TO BRITISH ENGINEERS. 


When we hear of big engineering contracts 
going abroad, it is well to look at the other side 
of the question. Mr Burnley, in his article on 
‘Industrial Supremacy’ in last month’s Chambers, 
touched on this point. In the last edition of 
The Steam-Engine, and Gas and Oil Engines, by 
John Perry, Professor of Mechanics and Mathe- 
matics in the Royal College of Science, there is a 
footnote containing a distinct compliment to British 
engineers. Professor Perry says they deserve their 
success. Their work is tested not merely by an 
appearance of goodness, such as a fraudulent 
plumber is quite able to give to the worst of jobs. 
Good work, he tells us, is the result of honest, 
earnest effort, herein exercised to such good pur- 
pose. Users of the Willans engines have told him 
that they will run for many months continually with 
no other care than proper lubrication. An engine 


opened at Kensington after a twenty-one months’ 
run was found not only to need no renewal of 
any part, but no sign of wear could be detected 
anywhere, and the engine was started without 
anything being done to it. ‘Surely,’ says Pro- 
fessor Perry, ‘this reputation of English engineer- 
ing is worth maintaining. It may be in the 
power of foreigners to obtain more orders for 
ships and engines, but it is our boast that when 
work is ordered it is well done.’ Long may this 
continue to be the case. 


SUICIDE STATISTICS. 


‘Suicide in consequence of temporary insanity’ 
is such a common formula of the coroner’s court 
inquiry that anything which will throw light 
upon this somewhat gruesome subject has a fasci- 
nating interest attached to it. Professor Goldwin 
Smith of Toronto has recently been giving his 
views upon the frequency of self-destruction, 
which he attributes to higher civilisation and 
sensibility. Suicides among military men he notes 


to be curiously frequent, attributing them to the: 


oppressiveness and monotony of drill, and possibly 
to the vices of barrack life ; but he seems to omit 
the all-important fact of ready facilities and 
familiarity with weapons of destruction. Statistics 
go far to show that marriage has a tendency to 
counteract suicide, while divorce adds materially 
to the number of its victims. 
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The January Part of Chambers’s Journal (published about 21st December) will contain the 
opening chapters of a new Novel of powerful interest by 


MR JOHN FINNEMORE, 


ENTITLED 


THE LOVER 


FUGITIVES 


A STORY OF 
THE PERIOD FOLLOWING THE MONMOUTH REBELLION. 


There will be Novelettes and Stories by other well-known writers, and the usual instructive 
and entertaining Articles. 
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